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Ciaseical Literature. 


mE = 
THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA,. 
The dangerous Previlence of Imagination 


-Continuct. 


THE sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tuimults ot life, and divided his 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the shies fade gradu- 
ally irom his mind, and begaa to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he now found subject to variation from causes 
jn which reason hadno part ‘** if 1 am accidentally 
lef: alone for a few hours,” said he, ‘* ny inveterate 
persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my thoughts are 
chained down by some irresistible violence ; but they 
are soon disentangled by the prince’s conversation, 
and instantaneously released at the entrance of Peku- 
ab. iam like a man habitually atraid of spectres, 
wh. is set at ease by alamp, and wonders at the 
dread which harassed hi in the dark; yet, if his 
lamp be extinguished, feels again the terrors which 
he knows that when it is light he shall feel no more. 
But lam sometimes afraid lest 1 indulge my quiet 
by criminai negligence, and voluntarily forget the 
great charge with which Lam intrusied. If 1 favour 
myseif in a known error, or am determined by my 
own ease in a doubtful question of this importance, 


how dreadful is my crime !” 
cc WL Cicease of the Wiagine tion,” answered Imlac, 


“ is so didicult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt: fancy and conscience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and so oftea shift their 
places, that the illusions of one are not distinguished 
from the dictates of the other. If fancy presents 
images not moral or religious, the mind drives them 
uway when they give it pain; but when melancholic 
notions take the torm of duty, they lay hold on the 
faculties without opposition, because we are afiaid to 
exclude or banish them. for this reason the super- 
stitious are often melancholy, and the melancholy 
almost always superstitious. 

« But do not let the suggestions of timidity cver- 
power your better reason ; the danger of neglect can 
be but as the probability of the obligation, which 
when you consider it with freedom, you tnd very 
little, and that little growing every day less. “Open 
your heart to the influence oi the light, which, from 
time to time, breaks in upon you: whenscruples lie 
portune you, which you in your lucid moments know 
to be vain, do not stand to parley, bu: fly to business 
or to Pekuah, and keep this thought always prevale t 
that you are only one atom of the mass of humanity, 
and have neither such virtue nor vice, as that you 
should be singled out for superaatural favours or af- 
fictions.” : 


—~7E- 
The Prince enters, and brings a new Zopic. 


“* ALL this,” said the astronomer, ‘“‘ Ihave often 
thought, but my reason has been so Jong subjugaved 
by an uncontrollable and overwheiming idea, that it 
durst not confide in its own decisions. I now see 
how fatally I betrayed my quict, by suflering chimeras 
to prey upon me in secret; but melancholy shrinks 
from communication, and I never found a man before 
to whom I could impart my troubles, though 1 had 
heen certain of relief. 1 rejoice to find my own sen- 
timents confirmed by yours, who are not easily de- 
ceived, and can have no motive cr purpose to deczive. 
Thope that time and variety will dissipa:e the gloom 
that has so long surrounded me, and the latier part 
of my days will be spent in peace.” 





—- —-— 





** Your learning and virtues,” said Imlac, ‘‘ may 
justly give you hc pes.” 

Russe as then entered with the princess and Pe‘u- 
ah, and inqu.red whether they had contrived any 
new diversion for the next days ‘ Such,” said Ne- 
Kayah, “is the sta‘e of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change: the change iiself is 
no.hing; when we have mage it, the neat wish is to 
change again. The world is not yet exhausted; let 
me see something to-morrow which I never saw be- 
fore.” 

Variety,” said Rasselas, ‘is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even the happy vaiey disgusted me by the 
recurrence of its luxuries; yet 1 could not forbear to 
reproach myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of St. Anthony support without complaint, a 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform hardship.” 

** Those men,” answered Imac, ‘‘ areless wretch- 
ed in their silent convent, than the Abissinian prin- 
ces in their prison of pleasure, Whateveris done by 
the monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable 
motive. Their labour supplies them with necessa- 
ries ; it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly 
rewarded. Their devotion prepares them for anethcr 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it fits 
them for it. Their time is regularly distributed ; one 
duty succeeds another, so that they are not left open 
to the distraction of unguided choice, nor lost in the 
shades of listiess inactivity. There is a certain task 
to be performed at an appropriated hour; and their 
toils are cheerful because they consider them as acts 
of piety, by which they are always advancing towards 
endless felicity.” 

** Doyou think,” said Nekayah, “ that the monas- 
tic rule is a more holy and less immerfect state than 
any other ? May not he eqi3%) hope for future hap- 
piness who converses openly with mankind, who 
succours the distressed by his charity, instructs the 
ignorant by his learning, and contributes by his in- 
dustry to the general system ef life; even though he 
should omit some of the mértifications which are 
practised in the cloister,and allow himself such harni- 
less delights as his condition may place within his 
reach ?” 

‘** This,” said Imlac, ‘‘ is a question which has 
long divided the wise, and perplexed the good. J 
am afraid to decide on either part. He that lives 
well in the world is better than he that lives well in 
a monastery. But, perhaps, every one is not able 
to stem the temptations of public life; and, if he 
casnot conquer, he may properiy retreat. Some 
have hitle power to do good, aid have likewise little 
strength to resist evil. Many are weary cf their coi- 
ficts with adversity, and are willing to eject those 
passions which have long busied them in vain: and 
many are dismissed by age and diseases from the 
more laborious duties of society. In monasteries, 
the weak and timorous may be happily sheltered, the 
weary may repose, and the penitent may meditace. 
Those reireats of prayer and contemplation have 
something so congenial to the mind of man, that, 
perhaps, there is scarcely one that does not purpose 
to Close his lice in pious abstwaction wiih a few asso- 
Clates serious as himself.” 

** Suci,” said ’ekuah, ‘‘ has often been my wish ; 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she sho.ld 
not willingly die in a crowd.” 

** The liberty of using hawmiess pleasures,”’ pro- 
ceeded Imlac, * will not be disputea ; but it is still 
to be examined what pleasures are harmless. The 
evil of any pleasure that Nekayah can imagine is not 
in the act itself, but in its consequences. WMleasure, 
in itself harmless, may become mischieyous, by en- 
dearing to us a state which we know to be transient 
and probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
that, of which every hour brings us nearer to the be- 
ginning, and of which no Jength of time will bring 
us tothe end. Mortification is not virtuous initself, 








——— 


nor has any other use, but that it disengages us from 
the allurements of seuse. In the state of future per- 
f. ction to which we all aspire, there will be pleasure 
without danger, and security without restraint.” 

‘The princess was silent; and Rasselag, turning to 
the astronomer, asked him, whether he could net 
delay her retreat, by showing her something which 
she had »©. seon before. 

“Your cutiosity,” said the sage, “ has been so 
general, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, 
that noveliies are not now very easily to be found ;. 
but what you can no longer procure from the livin 
may be given by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this Country are the catacombs, or the ancieut repos- 
itories, in which the bodies of the earliest generations 
were lodged, and where, by the virtue of the gums 
Which embalnied them, they yet remain without cors 
ruption.” 

**I know not,” said Rasselas, ‘ what pleasure the 
sight of the catacombs canaflord; but, since nothing 
else offered, I am resclved to view them, and shall 
place this with many other things which I bave done, 
because I would do something.” 

They hired a guard of herseinen, and the next day 
visiied the catacombs. When they were about to 
descend into the sepulchral caves, ‘ Pekuah,” said 
the priuicess, ** we are now again invading the habi- 
tatious of the dead; I know that you will stay behind ; 
let me find you safe when I return,’—'‘* No, I wilh 
not be leit,” answered Pekuah; ‘* I will go down 

etween you and the prince.” 

They then all descended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages, 
where the bodics were laid in rows on either’side. 


Imlac discourses on the Nature of the Soui. 


‘* WHAT reason,” said the prince, * can be given 
why the Egypcians  hould thus expensively preserve 
thoce carcases which some nations cousume with tire, 
others lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree ito 
reinove trom their sight, as soon as Gecent ries can 
be performed ?” 

‘The orginal of ancient customs,” said Imlac, 
‘is commonly unknown; for the practice often con- 
tinues when the cause has ceased; and concerning 
superstitious Ceremonies it is vain to conjecture ; for 
what reason did not dictate, reason cannot explain, 
I have Jong believed that the practice of embalming 
arose only from tenderness to the remains of relations 
or triends ; and to this opinion 1 am more inclined, 


because it seems itnpossibie that thigcare should have’ 


been general: had albthe ccaa been embalmed, their 
repositories miust in time have been more spacious 
than the dwellings of the living. I suppose only the 
rich or honourabie were secured from corruption, and 
the rest leit to the Course of nature. 

‘* but it is commouly supposed that the Egyptians 
belicved the soul to live as tung as the body continued 
undisselved, and ther fire tied this method of elu« 
ding death.” 

‘ Couid the wise Egyptians,” said Nekayah, 
‘* think so grossly of the soul? Li the soul could once 
survive its separalion, waai could ic afterwards re- 
ceive or sulier trom the body ?”” 

* Phe Lgypiiaas would doubtless think erroneous- 
ly,” said the astronomer, ‘* in ihe daraness of hea- 
thenism, and tne hrst dawn of philosophy. The na- 
ture of the sui ss suit Gi: putea anuds: all our oppor. 
tuniies of clearer Knowieuge; some yet say, that it 
may be maierial, who, neveriieless, believe iz to be 
iuinortal.”’ 

‘* some,’’? answered Imlac, *' have indeed said that 
the soul is material; but I can scarcely believe that 
any Man bas thought t, Wao xnew how to think ; 
for all the coaclusious of reaso. entorce tue imiunates 
riality of Imuid, and all the novices of sense and in- 
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vestigations of science concur to prove the uncon- 
sciousness of matter. 

** It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any pari of matter be devoid of tuought, what 
part can we suppose to think ? Matter can diiier from 
Matter only in torm, density, bulx, motion, and di- 
rection of motion: to which of the-e, however varied 
or combined, can consciousness be annexed ? ‘lo be 
round or square, to be solid or Huid, to be great or 
little, to be moved slowly or swiftly one way cr 
another, are modes of material exisience, all equally 
alien from the nature of cogitation. If matter be 
once without thought, it can only be made to think 
by some new modiiication ; but all the modifications 
whien tt’can admit are equally unconnected with co- 
gitative powers.” 

‘« But the materialists,” said the’ astronomer, 
“urge that matter may have qualities with which we 
are unacquainced.” 

‘‘ He who will determine,” returned Imlac, 


MPPainst that which he knows, because there may 


be something which he knows not; he that can set 
hypothetical possibility agaimst acknowledged cer- 
tainty,is not to be admitted among reasonable beings. 
All that we know of matter is, that matter is lr, 
senseless, and lifeless: and if this conviction Cannot 
be opposed but by referring Us to somethin, that we 
know not, we have all the evidence that human in- 
tellect can admit. If that which is known may be 
overruled by that which is unknown, no being, not 
omniscient, can arrive at certainty.” 

‘© Yet let us not,” said the astronomer, * too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator’s power.” , 

‘« It is no limitation of omnipotence,” replied the 
poet, “ to suppose that one thing is not consistent 
with another, that the same proposition cannot be at 

once true and false, that the same number cannot be 
even and odd, that cogication cannot be conferred on 
that which is created incapable oi cogitarion.” 

‘© I know not,” said Nekayah, “ any great use of 
this question. Does that immateriality, which, in 
my Opiiion, you have sufficiently proved, necessarily 
include-eternal duration 2?” 

“ Of immateriality,” said Imlac, “ our ideas are 

egative,and therefore obscure. Linmiateriality seems 
to imply a natural power of perpetual durauon as a 
consequence of exemption from all causes ot decay ; 
whatever perishes is destroyed by the soluuion of 1s 
contexture, and separation of its parts; nor Can we 
conceive how that which has no parts, and therefore 
admits no solution, can be naturaily corrupted or in- 
paired.” 

*““] know not,” said Rasselas, ‘‘ how to conceive 
any thing withovt extension : what is extended must 
have parts; and you allow, that whatever has parts 
may be destroyed.” 

** Consider your own conceptions,” replied Imiac, 
*©and the difliculty will be less. You will tind sub- 
stance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
Teal than material bulk ; yet an ideal form has no ex- 
tension. It is no less certain, when you think ona 
pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of a pyr- 
amid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. W hat 
space does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than 
the ide of a grain of corn? or how can either idea 
suffer laceration? As is the effect such is the cause ; 
as thought such is the power that thinks; a power 
impassive and indiscerptible.” 

“ Bucehe- Being,” seid~Mekayeh, “ whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the soul, can destroy 
“.” 

“ He, surely, can destroy it,” answered Imlac, 
*‘ since, however unperishable, it receives from a 
superior Nature its power of duration. ‘Dhat it w ill 
not perish by any inherent cause of decay, or principle 
of corruption, inay be shown by plulosophy ; but 
philosophy can tell no more. That it will not be an- 
nihilated by Him that made it, we must humbly learn 
from higher authority.” 

The whole aSsembly stood awhile silent and col- 
lected. ** Let us return,” said Rasselas, ‘‘ from this 
scene of mortality. How gloomy would be these 
mansions of the dead to him who did not know that 
he should never die ; that what now acts shall con- 
tinue its agency, and what now thinks shall think on 








for ever. Those that lie here stretched before us, the 
wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to 
remember the shortness of our present state: they 
were, perhaps, snatched away while they were busy, 
like us, in the choice of lite.” 

“To me,” said the princess, “ the choice of life 
is become less important; 1 hope hereafter to think 
only on the choice of eternity.” 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. 


ee 


The Conclusion, in-which nothing is Concluded. 


IT was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : 
afew days after their visit to the catacombs, the 
river began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole 

egion being under water gave them no invitation to 
any excursions, and, being well supplied with mate- 
rials tor talk, they diverted themselves with compar- 
isons of the diiferent forms of life which the) had 
observed, and with various schemes of happiness 
which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was neverso much charmed with any place 
as the convent cf St. Anthony, where the Arab re- 
stored her to the princess, and wished only to fill it 
with pious maidens, and to be made prioress of the 
order: she was weary of expectation and disgust, 
and would gladly be xed in some unvariable state. 

The princess thought that of ail sublunary things. 
knowledge was the best ; she desired tirst to learn all 
sciences, and then purposed to found a college of 
learned women, in which she would preside, that, 
by conversing with the old, and educating the young, 
she might divide her time between the acquisition 
aud communication of wisdom, and raise up for the 
next age models of prudence, and patteriis of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in which he 
might administer justice in his own person, and see 
all the parts of government with his own eyes; but 
he could never tix the I:mits of his dominion, and 
was always adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer ere contented to be 
driven along the streaty.ot tife, withour directing 
their course io any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained. They deliberared 
awhile what was to be done, and resolved, when the 
inundation should cease, to return to Abissinia. 

CONCLUDED. 
oak dad dhe deeakie cat ole t tda tibiae 
CONTENT MLANAT THE ATTAINMENT 
OF HAPPINESS, 
A TALE. 
—_——2 +o 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 

— 

HasueEnr repeated the description ; Alcestes 
listened with eagerness: each time it was re- 
cited, he saw some fresh pleasure present it- 
self. He compared Hasher’s appearance with 
his own: his magnificence now, for the first 
time, excited his envy. “I toil (exclaimed 
he) from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
and receive for my labour a bare subsistence ; 
while Hasher is crowned with every blessing 
the world can bestow, or mortal can wish. 
Surely my father, when he represented the 
pleasures of the great world in so different a 
light, was actuated more by disappointment, 
or the malevolence of age, than a regard to 
truth. Itasher was now about to depart, but 
first expressed his thanks to Ajbira, and his 
son, for their kind attentions to him; and, as 
a return for the favors he had received, request- 
ed that the latter might accompany him to the 

court of the Persian monarch, wiere he would 
be certain of meeting the reward of virtue. 
Delichted at the proposal, Alcestes requested 
his father’s perniissigg to accede to it ; but he 














as strenuously opposed it. “ My son, (said 
the venerable man,) it has ever been my Care 
to instil into your mind, froim your infancy, a 
love for this peaceful retirement. 1 wish not 
to debar you of any rational pleasures that 
youth in general partakes of ; but whatever carn 
be conducive to your happiness, is tobe found 
in this valley. In courts every species of vice 
lurks under the enticing form of picasure ; the 
unwary youth is lured to join in the throng: of 
dissipation, and too late finds his errer: he then 
plunges into fresh pleasures, to avoid the sungs 
of a guilty conscience. ‘The lessons of virtue 
I have endeavoured to instil into your mind, 


should hope, would be proof against the en” 


ticements of vice ; but youti, ever vainly bold 
in imagined strength, ventures too far to re- 
cede.” Whatever arguments he urged to dis- 
suade his son from quitting him were ineffec- 
tual; the prospect of happiness before him was 
too pleasing to be relinquished ; yet his bosom 
was torn by contending passions. He loved 
his father, and could not bear to quit him 
without receiving his biessing. But again he 
thought he should soon be able to return, and 
amply compensate him for any uneasiness he 
might experience on his account, by placing 
him above the grasp of poverty. This ideain 
a great measure banished the former, and he 
rose cheerful the next morning, and with Hash- 
er pursued his course to Ispahan ; but the night 
was far advanced before their journey was com- 
pleted. 

‘ihe next day he was agreeably amused by 
the variety ofobjects that presented themselves ; 
objects that were entirely new to him; the 
magaiacence of the houses, the crowds of 
people that thronged the streets, the richness 
of their apparel, were equal causes of astonish- 
ment. kbkinery appeared their predominant 
passion ; even the architects seemed to have 
considered attracting the eye of the observer 
in the houses, more than the convenience of 
those who were to inhabit them. The Sophi 
passed—he gazed with wonder at the richness 
of his retinue, and at the cringing crowd pros- 
trating themiseives in the dust. 

‘Lhe next day he was introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of some of Hasher’s friends, and by 
taem treated with the most flattering atten ions : 
every delicacy of the East was prepared for the 
gratiocation of his appetite. During the repast, 
his cars were charmed with melody; and at 
night he sunk to repose on a bed of down. 
Hach day he joined the youth in their pleasures 5 
but it wes always the same scene of voluptue 
Ousness : his appetite palled by the repetition : 
he was disgusted: he sought -solitude, but 
there remorse sung his conscience. He mixed” 
among the old men, in hopes of hearing wis- 
dom; but they were engaged in equally frivo- 
jous pursuits. His sight was weary with gaudy 
shows; the dehcacies that were before hint® 
could not tempt his sickened appetite ; musi¢ 
itself had lost its charms, when removed froff 
the romantic scenes where he was wont to 
court it; and sleep refused its kind aid in af 
fording happiness to the unfortunate Aicestes 

Reflection came at last ; repentance and mor 
tification ensued ; but he was not deterred from 
regaining the path from which he had strayed 
True repentance makes the unhappy man meet 
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shame rather as an atonement for his offences, 
than as a common evil of life. Such was the 
case with Alcestes: he resolved to quit those 
scenes, that had alone afforded him misery and 
disappointment ; to seck forgiveness of an of- 
fended parent; and, by a conduct in future 
guided by hi precepts, endeavour to erase 
from his minc, any idea that had ever acted 
contrary to th m. He therefore bid adicu to 
his friends at ispahan, and was once more 
seated in the peaceful habitation of his father. 

“ The will vot Providence is indisputable, 
(exclaimed the .id man.) There are various 
degrees of happiness in this life ; but he alone 
is certain to ensure it perfect to himself, who, 
contented in the situation he is placed, seeks 
not to discover iow his neighbour is blessed. 
Happiness is placed within the reach of man in 
every condition ; and the attainment consists 
alone in enjoying with gratitude, what Provi- 
dence has blessed us with.” 
a 

ADELBERT. 
——D+ or 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 


EE 


Ou, pardon the prolixity ofage. Thestudy 
of Nature has reformed my heart, and made 
me acquainted with its God. When my bo- 
som glows with the conviction of the goodness 
of heaven, I long to utter it: but words cannot 
contain my sensations. The smallest flower 
that blows beneath the woods, the smallest in- 
sect that dances in the evening sun-beam, will 
improve and elevate the soul, more than all 
the cehvelimen’stlousand volumes ef sophistry. 
‘The study of man occasioned my sorrows, and 


‘taught me to mourn—but the study of Nature 


awakens my joy, and teaches me a solace to 
my woes. 

My son struggled long between love and 
duty. He tried to adhere to both ; but to ad- 
here to one was to forfeit the other. Let the 
generous forgive him, when I say, that his 
duty failed ; and before the cold and unfeeling 
heart censures him, Jet his intrepid resolution 
be considered. From my soul do I forgive 
him. Unable to relinquish his love, or adhere 
to his duty, he resolved to fiy from both ; in 
hopes that at some future day he might return, 
and find them happily blended together. He 
gave me to understand, that he was going on 
a visit for a few days; butin the mean time 
neither hearing from him, nor at last finding 
him return, I became seriously alarmed. In 
the hour of distress, my suspicions fei] on the 
parents of Amanda: but how great was my 
surprize, on application, to find them in equal 
distress for the loss of adaughter ! I concluded 
that Florio and she must have eloped together ; 
but I was mistaken. For | have since learned 
that she did not disappear till some time after 
his departure. And I have been informed, 
that her parents have since had a letter from 
her, acquainting them, that having assumed 
the disguise of a young man, she was pressed, 
and hurried on board a ship, about to sail she 
knew not whither. As the vigilance of the 
gu rds preveuted her writing, she could add 
nothing more, than her fervent entreaty for 
their pardon, as it was likely she might never 
Teturhe 
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Thus has my ambition destroyed the peace 
of a respected and worthy family, and been 
the ruin of myown. ‘The heart, the education, 
and the person of Amanda, was such that no 
man of sense could know without loving, think 
on without esteeming, or behold without ad- 
miring. The fortune I should have left to 
Florio was, though small, far from being des- 
picable; it was sufficient, with economy, to 
make them at ence happy and respectable ; our 
retirement had all the sweets of elegant sim- 
plicity, and the dwelling the conveniences of 
rural elegance. At this once happy seat, I 
some time continued toreside. But every out- 
ward object reminded me of my son; and 
awakened within, a chain of unhappy refiecc- 
tions. No more did music delight the ear of 
Adelbert; nor could his heart participate the 
joys of the village. I committed my affairs 
to the care of atrusty friend, and departed, 
under pretence of seeking my son. but as | 
knew tie futility of the search, I resolved not 
to pursue it. 1 fled to this recess, and have 
loug lived in solitude; and though I may be 
forgotten by the world, the sorrows I have 
brought on some of its happiest inhabitants, 
will tor ever rend the memory of Adelbert. 

O ye inio whore hands this tale may fall, re- 
member that it was written by the pen of grief. 
“Lis for the peaceful mind alone to paint the 
pathetic page of sorrow, and turn the polished 
period of woe: the painful heart can severely 
teel, but seldom tell, the rending pangs of af- 
fliction. Whoever thou art, beware of blind 
ambition; think on the sorrows of Adelbert. 

At night, when the _ distant forest roars to 
the blast, and the bird of death screams to the 
howling storm, I trim my little fire, open the 
book of consolation, and cail upon Him who 
in trouble will deliver me. During the inter- 
vals of grief,have I written this tale ; not without 
hope that it may some time be made known 
to my son. If he is aman, he will forgive 
me —will pity me—nor suffer one curse to fall 
on my grave. My despair is alleviated by the 
thought, that while he is virtuous, he will still 
have a fricnd—and a Father more kind than 
Adelbert. To that Father do | daily pray for 
his protection--and may he some time be happy 
in the smiles of his Amanda ; when his wretch- 
ed father is gone to his last refuge, * where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.” 








SOLUTION OF THE PARADOXICAL 
WEDDING. 
—— 

The grandiather’s wife was the son’s wifi:’s 
sister. 

Her sister again was the grandson’s wife. 
Three sisters, three brothers in these you will find, 
Three husbands three wives to each other kind, 
‘wo fathers, two mothers, you'll also see, 

Two uncles, two aunts, in turn will agree, 
Two nieces, twonephews,three husbands three wives 
Resolved to live all the days of their lives. 


~~ a OR we eee we we ——— a. 
one 


ELUQUENTCE. 

In an orator, there is as much eloquence in 
the tone of liis voice, his look, and his eesture, 
as in tne cho.ce of his words.— True eloquence 
consists in saying what is preper, but nothing 
more. 
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TO 
THE PATRONS OF THE MISCELLANY. 


Tuts No. (the 26th) completes six months 
since the commencement of the Miscellany, 
and we are constrained to state, that it must 
conclude it, for the want of that which all si- 
milar publications must sink under—namely, 
a sufficient subscription list and prompt pay- 
ment. At the beginning our prospects were 
such as induced a hope that a paper devoted 
to literature aud virtue would be ably support- 
ed; and every exertion within our power hath 
been directed to secure that desirable end.— 
How far we have succeeded is not altogether 
for us to say ; though we have reason to believe 
our patrons are very well satisfied as to the 
merits and cheapness of the publication—to 
whom we now return our sincere thanks; and 
should a more favourable opportunity occur to 
resume the publication, we shall take the li- 
berty of calling again for their support. Seve- 
ral gentlemen of the first respectability having 
expressed their regret, that a paper so instru- 
mental in promoting “ a taste for literature, 
and in diffusing the streams of philosophy and 
the innocent amusements of poetry,” should 
be discontinued, we can only observe, that 
whenever a sufficient number of subscribers 
offer to defray the expense, we will, with the 
greatest pleasure, re-commence the publica- 
tion; and be thankful for those literary labors 
which a valuable correspondent, in particular, 
has now promised to furnish, and for all others 
that may tend to promote the interest UF the 
publication. 

As a great proportion of the subscription 
money remains unpaid, we request such as 
may be indebted to discharge the same, which, 
though small, will be the means of making 
up something towards a considerable loss. — , 





a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
——— + ae 
Two essays under the signature of “ PAi- 
lanthropfios” have been received. We would 
gladly have gratified this humane .and patriotic 
uuthor, had they arrived in season. 








—————— 
MARRIED . 
On Monday evening last by the Rev. D. 
Wharton, Josuua Mappox WaLLAcE, jun. 
of the city of Philadelphia, Merchant, to Miss. 
Reeecca Coxe M‘Iiivarine, daughter of Dr. 
William M'Ilvaine, ef the city of Burlingten. 
Obituary. 
The boast of beraldry, the pomp of povver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 

















GRAY. 


DIED, 


Lately, at Monmouth Court-house, Danie. 
Cratc, Esq. formerly of this place. 


At Rocky-Mount, on Catawba river, Col. 
FRANCIS MENTGES., 


At Philadelphia, Mrs. Braprorp, wife of 





Mr. T. Bradford Printer. 
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17 Doth any prema urely fall UST PUBLISHED BY THE PRINTE 
Seat of the Muses, In death's ice-cold embrace ; J HEREOF, INTER 
udp eink This which ali others doth appal,. 
Doth robe th smiles his pee a And for sale by the Groce, Dozen, or Singie One, 
MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, ORAM’S 


BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 











FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
ae NS 
A PARAPHRASE OF THE NINTH 
CHAPTER OF JOB. 
———— +o 
1 Job, acknowledging God’s justice, shews there is 
no contending with him, 16 Man’s innocency is 
not to be condemned by afflictions. 
1 HOW should a man with God be just, 
His knowledge so contined : 
Mighty and wise, God in the dust 
His enemies doth bind. 


2 The Lord doth from his hiding seat 
The mighty mount remove ; 
Or when with vengeful ire replete, 
Its base doth hurl above. 


3 At his command the earth doth shake, 
And earth’s broad pillars move ; 
The sun himself doth dread to make 

His bright career above. 


4 Who doth the heavens stretch abroad, 
And sealeth up each star ; 
Who (for he is the only God) 
Not ocean’s waves do bar. 


5 Who Orion and Arcturus made, 
And Pleiades did form : 
Who in the south his chambers laid 
To hold the pestive storm. 


€ That which to mortals tender eyes 
Beneath a veil is clos’d ; 
To him such myst’ry open lies, 
For he the whole dispos’d. 
7 O! who can speak his wondrous works ; 
B:fore me straight he flies, 
Yet such a weakness in me lurks, 
He "scapes my gazing eyes. 


8 Frora our reluctant arms he tears 
What we most dearly prize, 
In spite of all our tears and pray’rs, 
Our agonies and cries. 


9 If God do wot withdraw his ire, 
Even the imperial rod 
Barns by the fiashes of his fire; 
And shaketh at his nod. 


10 Why then shail I a feeble frame, 
Who were I pure as snow, 
Ought rather supplicate his name, 
Why reason with him now. 


11 If having heard my ardent cries, 
His voice should now arrive, 
Responsive to my agonies, 
Yct would not I believe. 


12 His awful tempests round me lour, 
His arrows pierce me deep; 
My breath he short’neth with his pow’r, 
Ta vals my soul doth eteer 
13 Is strength the theme of my discourse, 
His glorious might doth lead ; 
if’t be judgment as weil as force, 
O! set a time to plead. 
14 If by mean vanity inflate, 
Perfection I do ciaim ; 
The very term’s to me a weight, 
And goadeth me with shame. 


15 Though not of sin a single blot 
Did stain my perfect heart ; 
Yet that ’twas perfect I’d know not, 
My soul despis’d should part. 


16 if this great thing I do declare, 
Justice doth urge me so: 
Nor bad nor pious doth he spare ; 
This ev’ry one doth know. 





18 He to the sinner’s impious hand, 
Of earth consigns the sway ; 

His judges do in darkness stand, 
And he from sight doth stay. 


19 Ungodly, with a rapid pace, 
I run my brief career ; 
Like the fleet ship its wat’ry race, 
Or eagle cleaves the air. 


20 With joy I would my plaints remove, 
With joy seek comferts balm, 
If sinless I could claim his love, 
His steady justice calm. 


21 If my vile heart with cfimes be black, 
Why labour I in vain; 
Why if his vengeance wreaks it back, 
Should snows efface the stain. 


22 He is a God; I am but man, 
But poor and loathsome dust ; 
Mortal! * presume not God to scan ;’ 
His judgment meekly trust. 


23 O! let him hide his awful rod, 
And sooth my boist’rous fear ; 
Then should my tongue address my God, 
And nought of dread appear. 





ETIOT. Ee, Oo sais Srey 


Anecdotes. 


DurineG the late var, an ox was roasted in 
Boston, in honour of Gen. Dumorier’s success 
against the combined powers. A few days after 
the boys of Cambridge, animated by the like 
spirit, caught a large rat, formed a procession 
and roasted him in open day. During the per- 
formance of the rites, he question of, “ what 
are these boys doing ?” was asked with earnest- 
ness. “Oh,” saysa gentleman, “ they are 
only Rat-tifying the wise proceedings of the 
people of Boston.” 





CREE IE tne Siew 
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A gentleman in company with a young lady, 
could not forbear telling her she was wondrous 
handsome. *“ Sir,” says the lady, “I thank 
you for your good opinion, and wish with all 
my heart I could say as much for you.” “ \Why 
so you might, madaim,” says the gentleman, 
“ if you made no more scruple of telling a lie 
than I do !” 


Nae ORR ree ne 


Boswell after visiting the coffee-houses used 
to return to Johnson’s lodgings, to give him 
the news of the day. In one of his morning 
rambies, he noticed a number of scurrilous pa- 
ragraphs, directed against a recent pub plication 
of his friend. Bosweli purchased the papers, 
hurried to Johnson's apartment, and read to 
him the paragraphs. ‘The doctor having heard 
him to the end, replied peevishly, “ So, sir, 
this is what they s2y with regard to myself. 
Do you know what is said of you?” Mr. Bos- 
well answered in tle negative. “ Why then! 
will tell you, sir,” resumed the doctor; “ they 
say I ama mad dog, and that you are a tin 
canister tied to my tail.” 

oe 


Rabelais retained his wit to the Jast. When 
at the point of death he called for his domino, 
and put it on, saviag, “ Beati gui in domino 
moriuniur.” 





NEWJERSEY AND NEW-YORE 
ALMANAC 


FOR 
1806, 
CONTAINING, 

Besides the usual astronomical matter 
a very particular account of tie great 
ECLIPSE, which is to take place on the 
16th day of June next—and the publisher 
has, at a very considerable expence, fur- 
nished the public with an engraved Plate, 
representing the same. 

A variety of articles, both useful and 
entertaining—among the useful will be found 
a number of genuine and valuable Receipts, 
for the Ague, Cancer, Dropsy, Dysentery, 
Frozen Feet, and. a Remedy used by the 
Indian Woinen to facilitate Parturition. 

Interest and other useful Tables, and 
a general i ide ‘able. 

A list of the Council, Assembly, &c. 
and of the different COURYLS of the State, 

A concise but very excellent Sermon, 
by Mrs. Catharine 7” Cauiy. ae 

Account of a remarkable Stone Eater. 
Written by himseif, scribe 

A list of the Post Towns on the main 
Road froia the most eastern boundary ci tie 
United States, to St. Mary’s in «zeorgia. 

Friends’ Yearly Meeting, and several 
other articles worthy the attention of the 
Public. 
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HE HAS ALSO FOR SALE, 
ELEGANT POCKET ALMANACS, 
FoR 


1806. 
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(THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURE 


PRINTING 


is executed in a superior style of nea’ 
| ness at the above place, on moderate 
terms; and where are always on | 
hand a pretty general assortinent 

of Classical, School, and other 


BOOXS, 
in the diflerent departments 
of Science, 


STATIONARY, 






















































